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Announcements to Members 


For the first time, the Museum is now able to provide commodious club rooms 
for the exclusive use of its members. The penthouse of the new building is 
entirely devoted to their uses, and tea is served daily except Sunday at the 
nominal price of thirty-five cents. All members of the Museum are cordially 
invited to use these new rooms, admission to which will be granted upon pres- 
entation of membership card. 





A corner of the Members’ Clubroom in the penthouse of the new Museum looking north past the 
open air terrace to the buildings of Radio City. 


Announcement to Out-of-Town Members: 
I am very pleased to announce that the New York Membership Committee has 
arranged to receive Out-of-Town Members of the Museum on the third Wednes- 
day of each month in the Museum’s sixth floor penthouse, from four until six 
o’clock. All Out-of-Town Members who may be in New York on that day are 
cordially invited to come. 

Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Chairman, Membership Committee 











Professor Sachs’ Address 


Delivered before the Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art, Monday, May 
8, 1939, at the dinner commemorating the tenth anniversary of the Museum 
and celebrating the opening of its new building. Professor Sachs’ address is 
divided into two parts: 


1. The serious problem which faces American museums 


2. The specific problems of the Museum of Modern Art 


Mrs. Rockefeller, Mr. Goodyear, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


You have done me the honor to ask me to address you on this happy occasion. 
I have accepted with real misgiving. Our imaginative President, whose dream 
has come true, will speak about the untiring devotion of our enlightened and 
understanding Trustees; about the distinguished services of Alfred Barr and 
his gifted staff. In view of the admirable reports prepared by Professor Packard 
you may well ask whether there is any aspect of the work of this great institu- 
tion about which one is entitled to speak. 

I venture, however, by way of introduction and then again in conclusion, to 
confine my remarks to general, but I hope not untimely, reflections. I desire, 
also, in the body of my talk, to offer a few specific and concrete suggestions, 
based on my occupation as a museum man and a teacher of museum men. 


1. The Serious Problem Which Faces American Museums 


In America, museums, whether devoted to the art of the past or to the art of 
the present, continue to be not only exhibition centers and repositories of treas- 
ure, as in Europe, but also educational centers. 

Professor C. R. Morey of Princeton University used these words not long 
ago:—“The vitality of any center of work in the field of art (hence also in a 
museum) depends in the last analysis on the significance of the research and 
training conducted therein; the competence and reputation of those who are 
superintending such research and training; and the caliber of the students 
which such a focus is able to attract.” 

Dr. Hans Zinsser of the Harvard Medical School once pointed out that his 
experience inclines him to believe that “the students who have concentrated 
in the scientific courses at the colleges have in general come away with more 
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information and more general intellectual alertness than those who have de- 
voted themselves to the humanistic disciplines. In part this is due to the fact 
that in the sciences we are forced by the nature of the work to insist on the 
continuance of a severe initial discipline ;—a requirement which, for the hu- 
manities, has been much weakened by what the late Professor Babbitt called 
the ‘sentimental humanitarian’ who has tried to substitute for these disci- 
plines the right of the individual to develop freely his bent or temperamental 
activity.” 

The problem, as I see it, for American museums in the future, is how to de- 
velop within their walls a more severe discipline; how to avoid the sentimental. 


We must achieve higher standards 


Will you, then on this occasion of rejoicing, join me in self-criticism, in the 
hope that we may thus start to find remedies for two closely connected funda- 
mental weaknesses which are at the root of all our misgivings. I refer (1) to 
museum collecting, which falls short, in a maintenance of standards, when 
viewed in the light of the achievements of our sister institutions abroad. In 
saying this I deliberately exclude private collecting of the kind done by mem- 
bers of this Board and the resulting gifts and bequests; and (2) museum schol- 
arship, which also falls short in American museums, when appraised by any 
reasonable international standard of performance. 

But if we do what we can do, by cooperation, to strengthen the general level 
of museum scholarship in the next ten years the results in museum exhibition 
and museum collecting will at the end of that period be vastly more flattering 
to our national pride. 

With this brief suggestion in mind I approach this matter of weakness in 
museum scholarship, connoisseurship and standards. 


Goethe stated our problem over a hundred years ago 


Only a few years after the French Revolution; shortly after the partition of 
Poland; during the Great Irish Rebellion; at the time of Bonaparte’s expedi- 
tion to Egypt; after the French had occupied Rome; during the general Revo- 
lution in Switzerland; just before the second coalition in Germany against 
France :—in short, in 1798, in unstable, troubled and disturbed times like our 
own, Goethe, with his friend, Heinrich Mayer, founded a periodical called the 
Propylaen. During its short existence of three years there were published in it, 
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A — of the library in the new building which is equipped with special facilities for research 
students. 


besides the writings of the editors, short contributions by Schiller and Hum- 
boldt. Its purpose was to spread sound ideas about the aims and methods of 
art. In the notable introduction to that journal Goethe set forth with clarity 
and profundity his fundamental ideas on these subjects—ideas that are timely 
now as in his day. In a troubled epoch in which the world expects so much from 
us as museum people we need to take stock every now and then, particularly 
on occasions of rejoicing, in order to decide how we are proceeding as self- 
respecting trustees and self-respecting professional men and women. 

Goethe penned these words:—“The youth, when nature and art attract him, 
thinks that with a vigorous effort he can soon penetrate into the innermost sanc- 
tuary; the man, after long wanderings, finds himself still in the outer court.” 

This observation suggested to Goethe the title of the new journal to which I 
have already referred. “It is only on the step,” he says, “the entrance, the space 
between the outside and the inner chamber, that we may ordinarily tarry with 
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our friends. If the word ‘Propylaea’ recalls particularly the structure through 
which was reached the citadel of Athens and the temple of Minerva,” this was 
not inconsistent with Goethe’s purpose. Are not artists, thinkers, trustees, mu- 
seum workers, connoisseurs and scholars in their best hours “allured to those 
regions, to dwell, at least in imagination, among a people to whom a perfection 
which we desire, but never attain, was natural; among whom in the course of 
time and in the course of life, a culture developed in a beautiful continuity, 
which to us appears only in passing fragments. What modern nation does not 
owe its artistic culture to the Greeks?” 

Goethe adds:—““He who is called to be an artist will give careful heed to 
everything around him.” 

These words I modify but slightly to serve our special purpose this eve- 
ning:—he who is called to be a worker in a museum will give careful heed to 
everything around him:—“objects and their parts will attract his attention, and 
by making practical use of such experience he will gradually train himself to 
observe more sharply. He will in his early career apply everything, so far as 
possible, to his own advantage; later he will gladly make himself serviceable 
to others. But who will not willingly agree that pure observation is more rare 
than is believed? We are apt to confuse our sensations, our opinion, our judg- 
ment with what we experience, so that we do not remain long in the passive 
attitude of the observer, but soon go on to make reflections ;” (in our bulletins, 
in our catalogs, in our docent work, within the walls of the museum or on 
the radio.) “And upon these reflections” (these publications—oral and writ- 
ten) “no greater weight can be placed than may be more or less justified by 
the nature and quality of our individual intellects. In the arts and sciences, in 
addition to close association among their votaries, a relation to the large public 
is as favorable as it is necessary.” The museum worker, if he is honest and 
self-critical, soon becomes aware that “a laborious training of every native tal- 
ent is necessary in order to retain the public favor though it may be attained 
for a short period”’—(shall we say for the first ten years of the life of a museum) 
—“‘through good fortune.” 

You may be asking yourselves what all this has to do with our particular 
problems on this occasion that we celebrate. 


American museum scholarship is comparatively mediocre 


Omitting the field of collecting and excluding a very few research curators, has 
any American museum man, except perhaps Winlock, published for the learned 
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world in a fashion at all comparable to Hill of the British Museum; to Bode 
and Friedlaender of Berlin; to Holmes and Kenneth Clark of the National 
Gallery; or if these names seem to you exceptions, have we, in our provinces, 
published works at all comparable to those of Swarzenski at Frankfurt; Fierens 
Sevaert and Capart at Brussels; Ganz at Basel; Huyghe and Jamot at the 
Louvre, to mention only a few. Where lies the fault? In part, of course, in the 
universities, as far as the younger generation is concerned. My contact with 
these workers who have gone into the museum field in recent years makes me 
aware of my own guilt and also, I hope, of a necessary solution. 


Museums and universities must work together to educate an elite 


And now I come to the very heart of my argument this evening—the need of 
greater cooperation between museums and universities to the end that we may 
develop scholarship, combined with connoisseurship plus a greater insistence 
on standards; that is, our future curators and directors need more time for 
study in youth; quiet, untroubled study; in order to form scholarly habits. 

The period has come, so it seems to me, when we should take a leaf from the 
practice of medical schools. No man’s medical education, if he be destined for 
leadership, is considered complete unless he has served an interneship in a 
hospital, after a thorough training at the medical school of a university. My 
suggestion is this:—that the Museum of Modern Art take on one or more men 
and women to serve an interneship or apprenticeship for a series of years at an 
adequate remuneration. I believe that great benefits would accrue not only to 
the student who serves such an apprenticeship, but for the senior worker as 
well, who will be stimulated in his collecting and publication by a young, enthu- 
siastic, eager investigator. This need is greater in the field of modern art than 
in any other area. If the Trustees of this institution take the initiative in such 
a program other museums will do the same; and if you choose in this fashion 
to cooperate with the universities in training an elite you have it in your power 
to lead the world in the coming generation—in museum administration, mu- 
seum collecting and museum scholarship. It has been well said that “All gov- 
ernment calls for an elite; business calls for an elite;” and I might add that 
sound museum administration and scholarship must rest upon an elite. 

If now I attempt to state, in just four words, all that my remarks of a mo- 


ment ago may possibly suggest to you, these words seem to me, for self-respect- 
ing museum workers, to be these: (1) Scholarship; (2) Connoisseurship (in 
the interest of); (3) Standards (reflected in); (4) Publication. 
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2. The Specific Problems of the Museum of Modern Art 


The importance of films, architecture, photography, the library 


If we review the extraordinary achievements of our first decade here we are 
not surprised to find that the primary interest of the trustees has been in paint- 
ing, sculpture and the graphic arts. If, however, we pay attention to the atti- 
tude of the rising generation it seems clear that in the coming decade energy 
and funds must be allocated with enthusiasm on a larger scale to films, to 
architecture, to photographs and to the library; for it is through these that 
the greatest number of young people can be reached :—a fact, I fear, which too 
few of our generation appreciate. 


The Traveling Exhibitions 


In our brilliant first decade emphasis has been placed also on admirable Trav- 
eling Exhibitions. Still more emphasis should be placed on such exhibitions, 
for this organization, better than any other, has the capacity to arrange and 
circulate exhibitions of merit. 




















Part of the traveling exhibition of African Negro Art as it was installed in the Cleveland Museum 


of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The educational value of our Catalogs 


We are all aware that the particular activity that has given the Museum of 
Modern Art its influence and its national and international reputation is the 
production of its Catalogs. Hundreds of young men and women who never get 
to New York to see the exhibitions are influenced by these catalogs. It is sur- 
prising, given the pressure under which the staff has worked, that so much that 
is notable should have been produced. The mere mention of these publications 
brings us to the question of education in general within these walls and hence 
a wise further development of our educational program. If we believe in such 
a program it must be clear to all of us that what the Museum of Modern Art 
needs above all else is to secure a real educator to head and to develop this 
important work; and to procure such a man we should proceed as if we were 
choosing a college president. 


The need for scholarship in 20th century art 


While I have praised our remarkable exhibition catalogs I would stress the 
need of more leisurely scholarly work:—that is, serious investigation and pub- 
lication, covering the art of the 20th century :—publication and scholarly work 
of a kind that we find in Metropolitan Studies on the one hand and in books 
of enduring and high significance on the other hand. And in order to empha- 
size the fact that the Museum of Modern Art is, indeed, an enduring educa- 
tional center we ought to offer at least two fellowships a year—one for study 
abroad, and one for study in this country, at $2,000 a year—the work done 
under such grants to be embodied in sound publication. Such a fellowship has 
within recent weeks been established in the field of Modern Art in my own 
institution; but the place for such fellowships seems to me to be right here. 


The need for a slower tempo 


And finally I come to something vaguer, though not less important. To one who 
lives in the provinces the time seems to have arrived when the tempo of the 
Museum of Modern Art might well be less hectic. It seems wise to take more 
time to breathe:—for unless the tempo—the typical New York tempo—is not 
modified we are sure to burn out our able personnel, as so frequently happens 
in American law and American industry. I suggest with great earnestness that 
our staff be given more time for work; more time for holidays; more time for 
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Some of the catalogs which the Museum of Modern Art has issued during the past ten years. 


taking thought; and in saying this I have in mind every member of the pro- 
fessional staff from top to bottom. I urge also:—more real assistance; more 
understudies, at every level; assistance on the scholarly, as on the administra- 
tive side:—a further aid to thinking and planning and production. 
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The Permanent Collection 


In all of these remarks I have said far too little about the much debated ques- 
tion of a Permanent Collection. May I make a plea for a choice permanent 
collection, of moderate size :—a collection which may serve as a sort of stabilizer 
or measuring rod:—a sort of background of quality against which our impor- 
tant temporary exhibitions may be projected and evaluated. Or, to put it an- 
other way :—it seems to me that the time has come for a wise buying policy to 
be worked out by the Trustees, in greater detail. Why not use one-half of the 
yearly buying fund in securing one or two works of the highest quality and 
then use the other half of the buying fund, in a well considered selection of 
contemporary work, going so far as to take chances on absolutely unknown art- 
ists and thus give proper encouragement to American artists, in addition to 
similar backing by the Metropolitan Museum and the Whitney Museum. 


The serious danger of vulgarization 


May I point out also that as the Museum of Modern Art grows older and larger 
it is likely to face subtle but serious dangers. Let us be ever watchful to resist 
pressure to vulgarize and cheapen our work through the mistaken idea that in 
such fashion a broad public may be reached effectively. That is an especially 
tempting error because of the intense competition for public attention in Amer- 
ican life. In the end a lowering of tone and of standards must lead to medioc- 
rity and indeed to the eventual disintegration of the splendid ideals that have 
inspired you and the founders. 

The Museum of Modern Art has a duty to the great public. But in serving 
an elite it will reach, better than in any other way, the great general public 
by means of work done to meet the most exacting standards of an elite. 


The danger of timidity 


But there is another and even greater danger as the Museum of Modern Art 
grows older:—the danger of timidity. The Museum must continue to take 
risks. It has taken risks, with its eyes open, from the very start. It must not 
stop taking risks:—for the reputation of the Museum of Modern Art will rest 
upon its successes more than upon its mistakes. In the field of modern art 
chances must be taken. The Museum should continue to be a pioneer:—bold 
and uncompromising. . 
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Conclusion 


So much by way of specific suggestion. Let me finish on the note on which I 
started. The museum of the future—the thing that has been characterized as an 
“educational institution in a treasure house”—should be a comprehensive and 
enduring community of scholars, embracing in addition to traditional and well 
understood museum functions—those of study, teaching and research. Indeed, 
since a museum, in addition to its temporary or permanent collections is like a 
university—primarily a group of men and women—emphasis should continue 
to be placed on the quality of its staff. The quality of the service which a 
museum offers will be proportional to the capacity and the distinction not only 
of its director and curators, but of its Investigators as well. Our Museum should 
continue to be a place in which youth and adult may gain discrimination. Such 
a conception of the Museum of Modern Art points clearly to the need of at- 
tracting distinguished young scholars; to the desirability of freeing them from 
a tempo that is too hectic. Thus you will guarantee, better than in any other 
way, the maintenance of standards, while at the same time you continue to be 
forward-looking and you continue to take risks. 


PAUL J. SACHS 
Professor of Fine Arts, Harvard University 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Monday evening, May 8, 1939 





